




















't CHAPTER XVIII. 


¥ which a few first principles were to be 
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JENIFER. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER-CUDLIP). 


‘CIRCUMSTANCES OVER 


” 


WHiCH—— 
JENIFER thought of it, as well as the 


j confused state of her mind would permit 


her to do, and attempted to prepare herself 


j for any little surprise in the way of snub or 


’ reprimand that madame might have in store 
for her during the ensuing hour. But the 
attempt was not destined to be adorned 
with the crown of victory. When Madame 
| Voglio did turn and read Jenifer, she 
tottered instead of standing erect and look- 
ing as if she liked being chastised and 
improved. 

It was a very simple song this one which 
madame chose as the one by means of 





| implanted in- Jenifer’s mind. A simple 
song :— 
| “Kasy to understand, easy to express,” 
madame said incisively ; “ now read it to 
| yourself once, then aloud to me.” 
Jenifer read it to herself, read the words 
over rapidly, and came to the conclusion 
as she read them that she could give due, 


1\ full effect to the bars that were most 


pregnant with meaning. 

“ Now read it to me,” madame said 
curtly ; and Jenifer, obeying her, read a 
verse, 

“Bah ! if you murder melody as you do 
meaning, I shall have short work with 





i) you.” 


There was a tone of extreme severity 
in madame’s voice. But Jenifer caught 


|? a glimpse of something softer and sweeter 


underneath it. 
She. looked up so quickly that madame 


had no time to roll away a good-humoured 
smile which was rollicking about on her 
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_ before her pupil’s eyes were onJ 
er. 

“ Come, come, and let us begin our work } 
now,” Madame Voglio said kindly, rising 
and leading the way into a large room 
which was chiefly furnished with a magni- | 
ficent grand piano. It was a bare, plain, 
undecorated apartment this in which the 
pupils took their lessons, for madame was 
impatient of anything like wandering atten- 
tion, and so took care that there should 
be an absence of everything calculated to 
set either eyes or mind roving from the | 
work in hand. 

The lesson lasted more than an hour, \ 
and if, at the end of that time, Jenifer had 
not an intelligent notion of the fullest { 
meaning that was to be conveyed by 
every word of the song, it unquestionably | 
was not her instructress’s fault. For} 
madame first read the song herself to her } 
pupil, and then impressed upon her 
that until she could sing it with precisely ¢ 
the same emphasis, effects, lights and 
shades, as had been expressed and in-f, 
dicated by Madame Voglio, she could not 
be said to sing it at all. 

That the mistress had a great capacity 
for teaching was indisputable. She pos- J} 
sessed to a rare degree the two essential 
qualities of patience and impressiveness. 
Additionally she had the art of imparting 
knowledge in a lucid unmistakable way, 
which arrested and riveted the attention of 
the taught. 

And Jenifer was an apt’ pupil—quick 
to understand, utterly devoid of vanity or 
self-consciousness, indomitably persevering, }j 
and desperately anxious to justify the 
resolution she had formed and the effort | 
she was making. At the end of the first 
lesson, though Madame Voglio spoke no} 
word of hope or encouragement ; though jf 
she did not even express satisfaction at the 
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evident earnestness of her pupil; Jenifer 
felt sure that she had gained this much 
ground—namely, that her mistress would 
teach and work her to the utmost of their 
respective abilities. 

it had been understood that Jenifer was 
to have three lessons a week, but when she 
was going away madame said : 

“Time is an object to you, I know; I 
will take you every day if you can come; 
and all the time you have at home must 
be given to practice, practice, practice ! 
Nothing must come in the way of it, every- 
thing must give place to it. Have you a 
good piano?” 

“TJ haven’t had time to hire one yet; I 
thought perhaps you would——” 

“ Yes, yes, I will choose one for you ; see ! 
give me your address again, I’ve lost your 
card. I shall be in Regent Street to-day, 
and I will choose an instrument and send 
down to you. Now, good-bye; every 
minute of my day is disposed of—paid for, 
in fact, and I am rigorous in giving a full 
and fair equivalent.” Then she shook 
Jenifer warmly by the hand, and sent the 
aspirant away feeling that her little bark 
was fairly launched now on the great, wide 
stormy sea of professional life. 

But content as Jenifer was herself with 
the tacit approval Madame Voglio had 
vouchsafed to accord, she could not imbue 
her mother with the same sentiment. 

“Didn’t she admit that you had a 
beautiful voice, Jenny? Because, if she 
didn’t allow that, I shall think that she’s 
jealous of you already, and shall advise 
you to go to someone else for lessons.” 

“She said I had a good voice, and she 
made me do things with it that I’ve never 
achieved before. You needn’t be afraid 
that jealousy will cause her to do me 
scanty justice ; I’m sure she will make the 
best that is to be made of me; she won’t 
make a fool of me by flattering me.” 

“My dear child, no one despises flattery 
more than I do; still, it seems rather 
strange that this Madame Voglio should 
find nothing to admire in a voice which has 
always commanded admiration from every- 
one who has heard it.” 

“Perhaps she’s the only person who has 
heard it yet who knows anything at all 
about it,” Jenifer said good-temperedly, 
but Mrs. Ray’s maternal plumage had been 
ruffled. 

“Your poor dear father always said you 
reminded him of Louisa Pyne—or was it 
Louisa Vinning? But whichever it was, 
you reminded him of that one at her 





best. I suppose it’s only natural for the 
old ones to cling to their laurels as long 
as they can, but I do like to see generosity 
shown to young talent! Well, we shall 
soon see if there is the marked improve- 
ment there ought to be in your singing 
after she has been teaching you a little 
time. What is Madame Voglio like ?” 

Jenifer described her. 

“Shocking habit that of breakfasting 
late in a dressing-gown,” Mrs, Ray said, 
shaking her head reprehendingly. “ Did 
she name any time for you to come out?” 

“Oh dear no, mother! There was 
nothing said about that advanced stage ; 
but she is very clever, and if I can learn 
anything, it will be from her; and she’s 
very kind and very clear; she’s so sure 
that everything she says about singing is 
right that she didn’t leave me in doubt for 
amoment. I shall attend to her, and obey 
her unhesitatingly.” 

“T confess I’m a little disappointed,” 
Mrs. Ray said, sighing gently, “ but I still 
think there may be a little professional 
jealousy at the bottom of it. It is hard to 
be superseded; no one knows that better 
than I do,” the poor lady continued sadly, 
thinking of Effie; “still, we should all 
struggle against the small, grudging feeling. 
I’m quite longing to hear you sing, dear 
child, for, I suppose, after even one lesson 
from such a proficient your style has been 
altered and improved ?” 

* And so you shall hear me as soon as 
the piano, which Madame Voglio is going 
to send to-day, arrives,” Jenifer said, and 
then she went on to speak of other things, 
feeling that the subject of her singing- 
mistress, lessons, and professional future 
would be one fruitful of misunderstanding 
between her mother and herself for some 
time—until, indeed, she had won her 
spurs, or been worsted in the battle. 

“ Now for Kensington Gardens, mother. 
This is my last free day for some time, and 
I want to enjoy it. After to-day I shall 
have io practise, practise, practise.” 

As they were walking down by the 
canal, wending their way as straight 
towards Kensington Gardens as_ their 
limited knowledge of the locality allowed 
them to do, Mrs. Ray gave her daughter 
an account of the interesting interview she 
had had with her even more interesting 
landlady. 

“Hers is a deeply pathetic story I’m 
sure,” the kind-hearted, confiding woman 
said warmly; “there were volumes— 
volumes in the tone in which she just 
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passingly alluded to the better days she 
had known.” 

“Tm glad you like her,” Jenifer said 
heartily, for she hoped that Mrs, Hatton 
might prove a pleasant pastime for her 
mother during her own unavoidable 
absences, 

“Her gratitude to Mr. Boldero is 
boundless. I’m not quite sure what he has 
done for her—now I come to think about it 
she did not tell me—but she is deeply, 
beautifully grateful to him. It was quite 
touching to hear her.” 

“Then my little fancy sketch of a 
romance, which you didn’t like when I 
offered it for your inspection on the journey 
up, will be filled in. You say her grati- 
tude to him is boundless, and I’m sure 
his pity for her is, so they’re bound to 
reward and console one another sooner or 
later.” 

“T should hardly say that ‘romance’ 
has any place in her feelings tewards him,” 
Mrs. Ray said thoughtfully. “She is a 
remarkably sensible, straightforward, prac- 
tical woman, I am sure, and I think she 
looks upon Mr. Boldero rather as a 
guardian or elder brother than a lover ; he 
knew her when she was a lovely child, and 
afterwards, when she was a beautiful young 

irl.” 
ene Did she tell you all this ?” 

“Yes, Jenny, in the simplest, frankest 
way ; that’s what struck me as being so 
pretty. And he was the only person who 
never flattered her—in words—he never 
pandered to her vanity, and she respects 
him for it.” 

“T wonder if she will repeat this touching 
little idyll for my benefit,” Jenifer said, with 
a brief laugh that had not much mirth in 
it. “Ishould enjoy hearing her enlarge 
on the subject of her childish loveliness 
and girlish beauty. I hope she will tell 
me her simple story.” 

“Perhaps she may feel a little diffidence 
about it with you, for I believe I did say 
something about Mr. Boldero having pro- 
posed to you, or rather for you.” 

“Mother! surely not?” 

“Yes, I did, Jenifer. I felt she was 
quite to be relied upon, and, circumspect 
as Iam, I did tell her of Mr. Boldero’s 
offer, and of the extraordinary way in 
which he withdrew it, or holds it over, or 
whatever one may call it. Even if she 
betrays my confidence and tells him, which 
I feel sure she won’t do, there’s no harm 
done.” 

“No, certainly, no harm. Did you tell 





her—does she know anything about Hubert 
and Jack ?” 

“T told her that my sons had disap- 
pointed me in the marriages they have 
made, and she sympathised with me very 
feelingly, poor thing, for her mother was 
very much hurt and distressed by her 
marriage, it seems, and the remembrance 
of her own undutifulness evidently affects 
her deeply. She was quite interested in 
hearing about your brothers ; she thought 
Captain Edgecumb was one of my sons 
last night, and I told her that I thought 
he would like to be.” 

“Let us go back to the lodgings,” Jenifer 
exclaimed suddenly, with the feeling that 
all the sunshine was gone from the atmo- 
sphere, and that clogging, heavy, impeding 
mists were around her. 

The girl was physically tired from the 
unwonted strain that had been made upon 
her by the morning’s lesson, and in addi- 
tion to the physical fatigue, she was nerve- 
weary, and desperately uncertain about 
many things. That her mother should 
have confided the causes of much of this 
uncertain feeling to their unknown, untried 
landlady was not reassuring. 

“T hope you're not vexed, Jenny dear,” 
Mrs. Ray murmured apologetically to her 
daughter ; ‘‘ she was so friendly and frank 
about her own affairs that I was led on to 
say more than perhaps I ought to have 
said to a stranger; but it was difficult to 
regard her as a stranger, mixed up as she 
seems to be with Mr. Boldero.” 

“Tm not vexed, I’m not anything but 
tired,” poor Jenifer said wearily. ‘Why 
should I be vexed? You have aright to 
say what you please to anyone about your 
own children.” 

“ And Mr. Boldero will be pleased if we 
become intimate with Mrs. Hatton; you 
remember how highly he spoke of her,” 
Mrs. Ray said cheerily. 

“T shall not try to please Mr. Boldero in 
that way,” Jenny laughed; “ Mrs. Hatton 
is too interesting a study to herself, for me 
to get interested in studying her. Oh dear ! 
what a long way every place is from every 
other place in London when one walks the 
distance!” * 

“ Mrs. Hatton was saying this morning 
that perhaps we might arrange to hire a 
little brougham between us once or twice 
a week,” Mrs, Ray said hesitatingly, and 
Jenifer’s heart ached over her own in- 
ability either to provide her mother with 
an independent locomotive power, or to 
endorse Mrs. Hatton’s suggestion amiably. 
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The feeling that she had brought her 
mother to these unfamiliar haunts, where 
her footsteps would perpetually be straying 
from advisable paths, was upon the girl 
with cruel weight, and as they slowly and 
sadly plodded home, she told herself that 
as her brothers had disregarded their duty 
towards their mother, it might be hers to 
give Mrs. Ray such a son-in-law as Captain 
Edgecumb. “ 

“Only he belongs to the holiday past, 
not to the workaday future,” she thought, 
and just now she was in a frame of mind 
which yearned for fitness and harmony 
with her intentions and prospects, however 
crude the one and hard the other might be. 

Things seemed brighter when they 
reached their lodgings, Two or three 
incidents had happened to make a diver- 
sion. The piano had arrived, and Hubert 
had called on horseback, bearing a neatly- 
worded little note from Effie, to the effect 
that Mr. Jervoise was temporarily better, 
and that therefore their departure for 
Brighton was delayed. 

“Flora and I are rather glad of this,” 
Effie wrote, “‘as Mrs. Archie Campbell has 
a big affair on on Sunday night. Shall I 
try to get an invitation for Jenifer? Mr. 
Campbell can help Jenifer tremendously 
professionally if he likes, and if she goes 
under Flora’s wing he will be sure to like 
to do it.” 

Effie is good-natured,” Mrs. Ray said 
placably when she read this note. But 
Jenifer could not get up any enthusiasm 
about going to a party at the house of a 
man who might be professionally useful to 
her, under the. wing of brightly-plumaged 
Mrs. Jervoise. 

In spite of herself, in spite of her unde- 
veloped antagonism to Mrs. Hatton, Jenifer 
was compelled to acknowledge that the 
presence of the pleasant-looking little 
mistress of the house in their room made 
the evening hours brighter and briefer. 
The versatile little lady was quite a diffe- 
rent being to the one who had pathetically 
interested Mrs. Ray in the morning. She 
was no longer beauty in distress, but rather 
hard and practical, as became a woman 
who had to make her way in the world. 
Very frank still, but in a way that was 
prosaically disarming. 

“IT find you know Mr. Boldero as well as 
or better than I do?” she said to Jenifer ; 
“he’s a capital business man ; I thought 
myself clever and a good manager, but if it 
hadn’t been for him [I should have come to 
dreadful grief when our affairs became 





involved ; he was so good to me—it’s his 
nature to be good to everyone. Don’t you 
like him, Miss Ray ¢” 

“T do,” Jenifer said curtly. 

“You find very little to say about 
him.” 

“T like my mother, but I don’t care to 
pull her good qualities, and my apprecia- 
tion of them, to bits for the benefit of 
strangers.” 

“ Ah, you mean you regard him as a 
father,” Mrs. Hatton responded brightly ; 
“yes, I can quite imagine your looking 
up to him in that way, and it must be so 
charming for him to feel that, however 
kind he is, you don’t make sentimental 
mistakes. John Boldero has a horror of 
women who make sentimental mistakes ; 
that is one reason why he is good enough 
to stand fast by poor little me always. He 
knows that I don’t twist and distort every 
little idle bit of gallantry into an offer of 
marriage ; he has, I know, had one or two 
awkward experiences of over-ready girls.” 

* And he has confided these experiences 
to you?” Jenifer asked, feeling furious 
with Mr. Boldero and Mrs. Hatton, and 
more furious still with herself for being 
discomposed. 

“Well, he has sometimes allowed me to 
penetrate to the root of his troubles,” Mrs. 
Hatton replied complacently. “I have 
had so many troubles of my own that it 
has made me a very ready reader of the 
cares and worries of others.” 

“Ah,” Mrs. Ray said with tearful 
sympathy, “I too know what it is to lose a 
husband! None but a widow can rightly 
sympathise with a widow.” 

At these words Mrs. Hatton’s face be- 
came suddenly suffused with a cruel, scarlet, 
scalding blush that evidently caused 
smarting sensations, for her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“ Whatever my griefs may be, I never 
obtrude them on any one; I am content 
to go on my quiet harmless way, always 
working and striving to do my best, with- 
out asking for aid or pity from the cruel 
world,” she said resignedly, making poor 
old Mrs. Ray feel guilty of having dis- 
played vulgar curiosity. 

“And whatever your griefs may be, you 
may rest assured that neither’ my mother 
nor I want to drag them into the light for 
discussion,” Jenifer said coldly ; for that her 
mother should be unjustly made to suffer 
remorse for that of which she was in- 
capable, was a state of things not to be 
patiently endured by Miss Ray. 
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But it was no part of Mrs. Hatton’s pro- 
gramme to offend, or to take offence with, 
her young lady lodger yet. Much might 
be done by means of Miss Ray, and by 
Mrs. Ray’s unguarded utterances in the 
future. And in the present these two 
ladies were a link between Mrs. Hatton, 
and a man over whom Mrs. Hatton did not 
mean to relax any hold she might have. 

There was nothing either wicked or 
weak about the little woman, who was 
forced by circumstances into underhand 
lines of action very often. In reality she 
would have preferred straight, easy, blame- 
less, briarless paths, and these she had 
trodden once. But circumstances had 
pressed hard upon her, and she was not 
one to resist the pressure of circumstances. 
She would evade them if they were adverse, 
or take a sinuous course in and about 
them. And this latter thing she had 
done from necessity at first, until the doing 
it had become a pleasant and exciting 
pastime in her rather eventless life. She 
acted and implied untruths frequently, but 
she argued that the actions and implica- 
tions would invariably bear other con- 
structions than those which were wrong- 
headedly put upon them by the people she 
deceived. For example, she had never 
said in so many words that her husband 
was dead. Yet Mr. Boldero believed her 
to be a widow, and Mrs. Ray was now 
taking the same thing for granted. It 
really was not her doing if other people 
fell into error through her being in a false 
position, and at the same time reticent and 
confiding. Nothing would have pleased 
her better than to have been free and 


daring, open and above-board in her deal- 


ings with people. But she could not 
bring herself to be these things, unless she 
could at the same time have the assurance 
that she would be thoroughly comfortable. 
This assurance was wanting as usual at 
the time the Rays came into her life. 
Therefore she did not feel that it behoved 
her to be exceptionably frank and above- 
board in her dealings with them. 

So now when Jenifer said that neither 
her mother nor herself desired to drag 
Mrs, Hatton’s secret sorrows into the light 
of day for discussion, Mrs. Hatton grace- 
fully accepted the opportunity of avoiding 
any further information respecting herself, 
by saying: 

“Tt is so much to me to feel that Ihave 
friends near to me on whom I can rely— 
friends of his.” » 

“Who are they?” Jenifer asked bluntly. 





“T meant your mother and yourself. 
Won’t you let me claim you as friends ? 
He wishes it,” Mrs. Hatton replied sweetly. 

“ Who is ‘he’? If you mean Mr. Boldero, 
why don’t you say so; there is surely no 
reason why he should be nameless between 
us,” Jenifer answered angrily. 





THE LORDS OF THE FORESTS. 

THREE months have passed — thrze 
months of delight—since my lucky star 
brought me to California, and suggested 
an immediate trip to the Sierra Nevada, 
there to rejoice by turns in its forests, 
its crags, its wonderful waterfalls. 

Each has been a minister of true joy; 
but, perhaps, the most delightful days of 
all have been those spent in the sequoia 
groves, in the heart of the most magnifi- 
cent forest that can well be imagined. And 
herein I have certainly realised an alto- 
gether new sensation, for I have seen the 
big trees of California, and have walked 
round about them, and inside their 
cavernous hollows, and have done homage 
as beseems a most reverent tree-worshipper. 
They are wonderful! they are stupendous ! 
But as to beauty!—no. They shall never 
tempt me to swerve from my allegiance to 
my true tree-love—the glorious deodara 
forests of the Himalayas. 

If size alone were to be considered, un- 
doubtedly the sequoia stands pre-eminent, 
for I have seen many trees at least three 
times as large as the biggest deodaras in 
the cedar shade of Kunai, but for sym- 
metry and grace, and exquisitely har- 
monious lines, the “ God-given” cedar of 
Himala stands alone, with its wide-spread- 
ing twisted arms and velvety layers of 
foliage studded with pale-green cones, its 
great red stem supporting a mighty pyramid 
of green, far more majestic than the dimi- 
nutive crown of the big trees. 

There is nothing loveable about a sequoia. 
It isso gigantic that I feel overawed by it, 
but all the time I am conscious that in my 
secret heart I am comparing it with the 
old Dutch trees in a Noah’s Ark, with a 
small tuft of foliage on the top of a large 
red stem out of all proportion. And another 
unpleasant simile forces itself on my mind, 
namely, a tall penguin, or one of the wing- 
less birds of New Zealand, with feeble little 
flaps in place of wings, altogether dispro- 
portioned to their bodies. 

But this is merely an aside, lest you 
should suppose that each new land I visit 
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wins my affections from earlier loves, The 
deodara forests must ever keep their place 
in my innermost heart—no sunlight can 
ever be so lovely as that which plays 
among their boughs, no sky so blue, no ice- 
peak so glittering as those which there 
cleave the heavens, and I am sure that the 
poor wretched-looking Digger Indians, who 
live here, in their picturesque but miser- 
able conical huts of bark, can never have 
the same interest for me as the wild 
Himalayan highlanders, the Paharis, who 
assemble at the little temples of carved 
cedar-wood in the great forest sanctuary, 
to offer their strange sacrifices, and dance 
in mystic procession. 

Having said this much, I may now sing 
the praises of a newly-found delight, for, in 
truth, these forests of the Sierras have a 
charm of their own which cannot be sur- 
passed—in the amazing variety of beautiful 
pines, firs, and cedars of which they are 
composed. 

The white fir, the red fir, the Douglas 
spruce, the sugar-pine, and pitch-pine are 
the most abundant, and are scattered 
singly or in strikingly picturesque groups 
over all the mountains hereabouts. 

But the big trees are only to be found 


in certain favoured spots, sheltered places 
watered by snow-fed streams, at an average 
of from five to seven thousand feet above 


the sea. Eight distinct groves have been 
discovered, all growing in rich, deep vege- 
table mould, on a foundation of powdered 
granite. Broad gaps lie between the prin- 
cipal groves, and it is observed that these 
invariably lie in the track of the great ice- 
rivers, where the accumulation of powdered 
rock and gravel formed the earliest com- 
mencement of the soil which by slow 
degrees became rich, and deep, and fertile. 

There is every reason to believe that 
these groves are preadamite. A very 
average tree, only twenty-three feet in 
diameter, having been felled, its annular 
rings were counted by three different 
persons, whose calculations varied from 
two thousand one hundred and twenty-five 
to two thousand one hundred and thirty- 
seven, and this tree was probably not half 
the age of some of its big relations. 

Then again, some of the largest of these 
trees are lying prostrate .on the, ground, 
and in the ditches formed by their crash, 
trees have grown up, of such a size and in 
such a position as to prove that the fallen 
giants must have lain there for a thousand 
years or more, and although partially 
embedded in the earth, and surrounded 





by damp forest, their almost imperishable 
timber is as sound as if newly felled. 

So it appears that a sequoia may lie on 
damp earth for almost untold ages, without 
showing any symptom of decay. Yet in 
the southern groves huge prostrate trees are 
found quite rotten, apparently proving that 
they must have lain there for an incalculable 
period. 

Mr. Muir made a most careful calcula- 
tion of the annular rings of a fallen tree, 
which was sawed across at four feet from 
the ground. He measured it inside the 
bark (which is about eighteen inches thick 
and feels like rough furniture velvet—a 
warm coating for the giant), and he found 
that it was one hundred and seven feet in 
circumference. The outer part of the trunk 
is so very close-grained, that he counted 
thirty annular rings to the inch. Had this 
proportion been uniform throughout it 
would have proved the age of the tree to 
be six thousand four hundred years. The 
central rings were, however, about twice 
the width of those formed: by the aged tree, 
so he made a very liberal allowance, and 
set down the probable age of this patriarch 
at three thousand five hundred years. 

What, then, must be the age of the giant 
in the King’s River Grove, which, were it 
measured in the same way, inside the bark, 
would be a hundred and twenty-four feet 
in girth ? 

The largest sequoia I myself have seen 
standing is in the South Grove, near Cala- 
veras. Its circumference is one hundred 
and twenty feet; but ere we reached it we 
had passed so many gigantic trees that our 
eyes failed to make us realise its true size. 
Perhaps the best way to do so would be to 
measure this length on a string and peg it 
out on an English lawn. One might then 
compare the size with the nearest oak or 
elm, and so gain a fair notion of the 
difference. 

The largest tree in the Calaveras grove 
is the Father of the Forest; but it, alas! 
lies prostrate, and seems as though it may 
have lain there for many a century. Its 
girth near the base is one hundred and ten 
feet, and its length is estimated to have 
been four hundred and fifty, though part 
of it has disappeared. The tallest tree 
now standing at Calaveras is three hundred 
and twenty-five fect in height, and out of 
the one hundred sequoias found in this 
grove, twenty-five are found to exceed two 
hundred and fifty feet, and four exceed 
three hundred. 

Though there is every probability that 
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California’s big tree will maintain its 
supremacy as the most massive column in 
the world’s forests, it must perforce yield 
the palm of altitude to the Australian 
eucalyptus. In the valley of the Watts 
River, in Victoria, many fallen trees have 
been measured as they lie on the ground, 
and found to exceed three hundred and 
fifty feet in length. One mighty giant had 
fallen, so as to form a bridge across a deep 
ravine. It had been broken in falling, but 
the portion which remained intact measured 
four hundred and thirty-five feet in length, 
and as its girth at the point of fracture is 
nine feet, its discoverer estimates that the 
perfect tree must have measured fully five 
hundred feet. Its circumference, five feet 
above the roots, is fifty-four feet. 

Another gum-tree on Mount Wellington 
was found to be one hundred and two feet 
in girth at three feet from the ground. Its 
height could not be estimated, owing to 
the density of the forest. But its next 
neighbour, which was ninety feet in cir- 
cumference, was found to be three hundred 
in height. 

In the Dandenong district of Victoria, 
an almond-leaf gum-tree (Eucalyptus amyg- 
dalina) has been carefully measured, and 
is found to be four hundred and thirty feet 
in height. It rises three hundred and 
eighty feet before throwing out a branch ; 
its circumference is sixty feet. 

Tasmania also produces specimens of 
eucalyptus which are three hundred and 
fifty feet in height, and which rise two 
hundred feet ere forming a branch. One 
near Hobart Town is eighty-six feet in girth, 
and, till ten years ago, towered to a height 
of three hundred feet, but is now a ruin. 

The question of supremacy is, however, 
confined to altitude, for the untidy-looking 
eucalyptus, with its ragged and tattered 
grey bark hanging about it in such slovenly 
fashion, can never contest the palm of 
might or majesty with these stately cedars, 
whose magnificent golden-red shafts tower 
on high like the fluted marble columns of 
some vast cathedral. 

At Calaveras there is one glade in the 
forest which above all others suggests this 
thought. From one point I could see 
twenty of the grand red columns. Those 
on which the sunlight fell were of a bright 
glowing sienna ; they seemed like pillars of 
fire. Others, seen against the light, were 
of a deep maroon colour, like porphyry. 
Mingling with these were lesser shafts, 
grey, red, or yellow, of many other pines 
and firs, and these were as the pillars 





clustering in the dreamy aisles of Nature’s 
grand sunlit forest sanctuary. 

Before such stupendous pillars as these, 
my beloved Himalayan deodaras are 
positively dwarfed, for I doubt if I have 
ever seen one which exceeded thirty feet in 
circumference, even in the glorious forest 
of Kunai, where one especial group will 
ever abide in my mind as the very type of 
all that is noblest in the tree kingdom—a 
group which happily is safe from the cruel 
axe which works such sore havoc on every 
side, being guarded by the presence of a 
little cedar-wood temple, a mere pigmy 
nestling beneath their shade, but which 
marks that the simple highlanders reverence 
this beautiful group as being especially 
“The Trees of God,” as their name implies. 

The name of the sacred cedar, the 
deodar, whether it be derived from the 
Sanskrit deva or the Latin deus, describes 
these stately cedars as emphatically the 
trees of God. They are called in the 


sacred Shastras, Devadara, or Devadaru— 
the names still in use among the Paharis. 
The second syllable, variously rendered as 
“ da” or “do,” “dara,” “‘daru,” may be trans- 
lated “the gift,” “the spouse,” “ the wood,” 
but all alike denote the sanctity of the tree. 


Something of reverence seems to have 
been accorded to the cedar in all lands. 
The Hebrew poet sang of “the trees of 
the Lord, even the cedars of Lebanon 
which He hath planted.” And here in 
the Sierra Nevada, the Indians believe 
that all other trees grow, but that the big 
trees are the special creation of the Great 
Spirit. 

Whether they know them by any name 
expressing this idea I failed to learn. But 
the name by which they are known to the 
civilised world is that of Sequoyah, a half- 
caste Cherokee Indian, who distinguished 
himself by inventing an alphabet and a 
written language for his tribe. It wasa 
most ingeniousalphabet, consisting of eighty- 
six characters, each representing a syllable, 
and was so well adapted to its purpose, 
that it was extensively used by the Indians 
before the white man had ever heard of it. 
Afterwards, it was adopted by the mission- 
aries, who started a printing-press with 
types of this character, and issued a news- 
paper for the Cherokee tribe by whom this 
singular alphabet is still used. 

When Endlicher, the learned botanist, 
had to find a suitable name for the 
lovely redwood cedars, he did honour to 
Sequoyah by linking his memory for ever 
with that of the evergreen forests of the 
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Coast Range— Sequoia sempervirens. 
And when afterwards these big trees of the 
same race were discovered on the Sierras, 
they of course were included under the 
same family name. It is too bad that 
so many people in Britain should persist 
in calling these trees Wellingtonia. 

I suppose there are few facts in the 
history of the world’s forests more remark- 
able than the manner in which these two 
great brothers have divided the landbetween 
them, each adhering so rigidly to its own 
territory that the Semper virens holds un- 
divided sway in the low Coast Range, while 
the Gigantea reignsexclusively in the Sierra 
Nevada. Except that a very small number 
of redwoods have been found in Oregon, 
the sequoia are purely Californian, being 
found nowhere else; and, indeed, they 
have as yet only been discovered in eight 
groves, of which Calaveras is the most 
northerly, and also lies at the lowest 
altitude, being only four thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-nine feet above the sea, 
whereas the southern groves in the great 
Tule and Kaweah forests are at a height of 
about seven thousand feet. 

The redwood is never found save within 
the influence of the Pacific sea-fogs. The 
chilling mists which sweep up the Coast 
Range seem essential to the very existence 
of these beautiful trees, and perhaps accounts 
for the freshness of their rich green foliage. 
The redwood forests are perhaps the 
most stately in the world, partly owing to 
the fact that they are rarely mixed with 
other trees, but grow by themselves, 
generally far enough apart to let each tree 
have its separate value. Yet in the great 
forest their beautiful cinnamon-coloured 
stems are ranged in tens of thousands, like 
so many tall pillars faultlessly upright, losing 
themselves in a canopy of sombre green. 

These average from twenty-five to thirty- 
six feet in circumference, but some are 
found ranging from eighty to a hundred 
feet, while in height they run from two to 
three hundred feet, and one has been 
measured which was upwards of three 
hundred and forty-four feet—a glorious 
spire !—so they are not so very far behind 
the Gigantea in point of size. 

One group of redwoods, on the road 
between San José and Santa Cruz, has 
been converted into a quaint hotel. Here 
is its description taken from a local paper : 
“Tmagine ten immense trees standing a 
few feet apart, and hollow inside; these 
are the hotel—neat, breezy, and romantic. 
The largest tree is sixty-five feet round, 





and contains a sitting-room. All about 
this tree is a garden of flowers and ever- 
greens. The drawing-room is a bower 
made of redwood, evergreens, and madrona 
branches. For bed-chambers there are 
nine great hollow trees, whitewashed or 
papered, and having doors cut to fit the 
shape of the holes, Literature finds a place 
in a leaning stump, dubbed ‘ The library.’ ” 

Far more startling is the account given 
in another Californian paper of a railway 
viaduct in Sonoma County. Between the 
Chyper Mills and Stewart’s Point, where 
the road crosses a deep ravine, the trees 
are sawed off on a level, and the road-way 
of rough timber is actually laid on these 
growing pillars. In the centre of the 
ravine two huge redwood trees, standing 
side by side, have been cut off seventy-five 
feet above the ground, and form substantial 
central columns for the support of the rail- 
way, across which heavily laden timber- 
cars pass securely. 

Such use as this sounds well in keeping 
with the surroundings, but those timber- 
carts tell of ruthless, wholesale destruc- 
tion, which is truly sad to think of ; grand 
tracts of magnificent forest in which the 
lumberers see only so many thousand 
cubic feet cf timber, which by every 
means in their power they must con- 
trive to reduce to railway-sleepers and 
shingles for the building of wooden houses, 
and many another purpose useful to man. 

The redwood timber is especially prized, 
for several reasons. To begin with, no 
other tree splits so true to the grain—a 
great virtue in the eyes of the lumberer. 
None better resists the action of damp and 
decay, or yields more slowly to that of 
fire, very important points to a country 
where nearly all the houses are built of wood. 
Consequently this timber is in immense 
demand, and already vast tracts which, but 
a few years ago, were primeval forest, are 
now entirely denuded. 

This is notably the case in the neigh- 
bourhood of San Francisco, where, ere 
the gold rush of ’49, the Coast Range was 
all clothed with beautiful redwood, which 
has now entirely vanished, and the des- 
troyer is now carrying on the work of 
devastation in the forests far north and 
south of the city, especially along the 
course of the rivers, which form convenient 
water-ways for floating the great timber- 
rafts to the sea. 

Many a noble tree is sent thundering 
down precipices, where it is broken by its 
own fall; but, if possible, a system of 
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leverage is brought to bear, by which the 
fallen monarch is carried to the brink of an 
artificially constructed slide, down which 
the great timbers glide gently, and so reach 
the stream which, in its next flood time, 
shall carry them to the river, and so they 
eventually reach the great timber vessels, 
and go to take their part in the busy world, 

Sometimes, when the rivers come down 
in flood, they carry huge logs right out to 
sea, and the ocean-currents sweep them 
onward till they reach some distant shore, 
where they are hailed as invaluable prizes by 
islanders, to whom such giant stems are 
unknown. Thus, when Vancouver visited 
Kanai, the northernmost of the Hawaiian 
Isles, he noticed a very handsome canoe, 
upwards of sixty feet in length, which had 
been made from an American pine log, 
which had drifted ashore in a perfectly 
sound condition. The natives had kept 
the log unwrought for a long time, hoping 
that the tide might bring them a second, 
and enable them to make such a double 
canoe as would have been the envy of the 
whole group ; but for this they had waited 
in vain. 

The redwood is, unfortunately, not the 
sole sufferer at the hands of the lumberers, 
to whom all trees that can be transformed 
into dollars are alike fair game. Sad to 
say, of the eight sequoia groves hitherto 
discovered, that of Mariposa is the only 
one which has been reserved by govern- 
ment as a park for the nation, and is conse- 
quently strictly preserved. All the others 
are at the mercy of greedy Goths, whose 
energies are all devoted to the destruction 
of the beautiful primeval forests. 

For the present, the small grove of 
Calaveras is safe, being the private property 
of one who fully recognises it as ‘the goose 
which lays the golden eggs,” and is there- 
fore worthy of all care. But the safety of 
this exquisite gem is dependent on indi- 
vidual will, and is not secured by any edict 
of the state. 

The national park of Mariposa consists 
of two distinct groves, the lower grove 
lying in a sheltered valley between two 
mountain spurs; the upper grove, as its 
name implies, on a higher level, six thou- 
sand five hundred feet above the sea. It 
was here that I first had the privilege of 
doing homage to the sequoia. 

In company with several friends, I had 
spent a night at a comfortable ranch, which 
has now developed into a cottage hotel. 
Early dawn found us in the saddle, capital 
sure-footed ponies being provided for all 





who chose to ride. From this house we 
had to ascend about two thousand five 
hundred feet, but the track follows an easy 
gradient, and the whole distance lies 
through beautiful forests, where each suc- 
cessive group of pines seems lovelier than 
the last. 

I think we all agreed that the queen of 
beauty is the sugar-pine (Picus Laubertiana), 
so exquisite is the grace of its tall tapering 
spire and slender branches, each following 
the most perfect double curve of the true 
line of beauty. 

And next, I think, ranks the incense 
cedar (Libocedrus decurrems), with its 
rich brown bark and warm golden-green 
foliage. The young trees are feathered to 
the ground, their lower branches drooping, 
those nearer the summit pointing heaven- 
ward ; the whole forming a perfectly taper- 
ing cone of richest green. The older trees 
throw out great angular arms,.from which 
the golden lichens hang in long waving 
festoons, like embodied sunlight. As 
we gradually worked uphill to the higher 
coniferous belts, the trees seemed gradually 
to increase in size, so that the eye got 
accustomed by degrees, and when at length 
we actually reached the big tree grove, we 
scarcely realised that we were in the 
presence of the race of giants. Only when 
we occasionally halted at the base of a 
colossal pillar, somewhere about eighty feet 
in circumference, and about two hundred 
and fifty in height, and compared it with 
its neighbours, and above all, with our- 
selves, poor insignificant pigmies, could we 
bring home to our minds a sense of its 
gigantic proportions. 

With all the reverence due to antiquity, 
we gazed on these Methuselahs of the forest, 
to whom a few centuries: more or less in 
the record of their long lives are a trifle 
scarcely worth mentioning. But our ad- 
miration was more freely bestowed on the 
rising generation, the beautiful young trees, 
only about five or six hundred years of age, 
and averaging thirty feet in circumference ; 
while still younger trees, the mere children 
of about a hundred years old, still retain 
the graceful habits of early youth, and are 
very elegant in their growth, though, of 
course, none but mere babies bear the 
slightest resemblance to the tree as we know 
it on English lawns. 

It really is heart-breaking to see the 
havoc that has been done by careless fires. 
Very few of the older trees have escaped - 
scatheless. Most of this damage has been 
done by Indians, who burn the scrub to 
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scare the game, and the fire spreads to the 
trees, and there smoulders unheeded for 
weeks, till happily some chance extinguishes 
it. Many lords of the forest have thus been 
burned out, and have at last fallen, and lie 
on the ground partly embedded, forming 
great tunnels, hollow from end to end, so 
that, in several cases, two horsemen can 
ride abreast inside the tree from (what was 
once) its base to its summit. 

We halted at the base of the Grizzly 
Giant, which well deserves its name, for it 
measures ninety-three feet in circumference, 
and looks so battered and weather-worn 
that it probably is about the most venerable 
tree in the forest. It is one of the most 
picturesque sequoias I have seen, just 
because it has broken through all the rules 
of symmetry so rigidly observed by its 
well-conditioned, well-grown brethren, and 
instead of being a vast cinnamon-coloured 
column with small boughs near the summit, 
it has taken a line of its own, and thrown 
out several great branches, each about six 
feet in diameter—in other words, about as 
large as a fine old English beech-tree. 

This poor old tree has had a great hollow 
burnt in it (I think the Indians must have 
used it as a kitchen), and our half-dozen 
ponies and mules were stabled in the 
hollow—a most picturesque group. It 
seems strange to see trees thus scorched 
and charred, with their insides clean burnt 
out, yet on looking far, far overhead, to 
perceive them crowned with fresh green 
foliage, as if nothing ailed them. 

I have said that these giants fail to 
impress me with a sense of beauty, from 
the disproportion of their boughs to 
their huge stems. This, however, only 
occurs to me on those rare occasions 
when a big tree stands so much alone 
that the eye can take it in at a glance, 
and this very rarely is the case. Generally, 
as the author of Circular Notes has 
quaintly put it, we cannot see the trees 
for the forest! Splendid red, and yellow, 
and silvery-grey pillars are grouped all 
around the colossal sienna column, and 
their mingling boughs form a canopy of 
such lovely green, that at first you scarcely 
notice that the kindly verdure all belongs 
to other trees, and that whatever clothing 
the giant may possess, is all reserved for his 
(frequently invisible) head and shoulders. 

But of the loveliness of the underwood 
you can form no conception from any com- 
parison with the finest fir-woods in Britain. 
True, the glory of purple heather is here 
unknown, so our little island has one 





strong point in her favour. But on the 
other hand these forests are draped with a 
most exquisite lichen, which on many trees 
covers all the branches with a thick coating, 
several inches deep, of the most brilliant 
yellow-green. It is just the colour we call 
lemon-yellow, with a sprinkling of chrome ; 
but this sounds prosaic, and its effect in 
the sombre forest is that of joyous sun- 
beams lighting up the darkness. 

We all came back laden with golden 
boughs and with immense cones of the 
sugar-pine, which are about fifteen inches 
in length, and with tiny cones of the giant 
cedar, which scarcely measure two inches. 

Considering the multitude of cones which 
must fall every autumn, we rather wondered 
to see so few young cedars springing up 
round the parent stems. But this is 
accounted for by the frequent fires, which, as 
I have already observed, have done so much 
havoc in the grove. Comparatively few of 
the largest trees are altogether free from 
injury. They are either burned at the base, 
or at one side, or, like the Grizzly Giant, 
their poor old hearts have been burnt out, 
leaving blackened caverns in their places, 
and perhaps forming chimneys right up 
the middle of the trees. I suppose the 
Indians have made a custom of camping in 
the grove, for there are fewer tracesof fire on 
the outskirts, and young trees of five or six 
inches in diameter are tolerably abundant. 

Someone has taken the trouble to count 
and measure the trees in the upper Mari- 
posa grove, and has found that, without 
counting baby giants, it contains three 
hundred and sixty-five sequoias of upwards 
of three feet in circumference — one for 
every day of the year. Of these, about one 
hundred and twenty-five measure upwards 
of forty feet round. The lower grove con- 
tains about half that number. In the upper 
grove the big trees are more strikingly 
grouped, and stand together in clusters, 
without so many of other sorts intervening. 

The trail is led uphill by the course of 
one stream, and down beside another, so as 
to pass beside all the finest trees. They 
are bright rushing streams, leaping from 
rock to rock, and in the month of April 
we found them still fringed with crystalline, 
glittering icicles. We did not, however, 
attempt to follow them closely, as, at that high 
level, the snow is still so deep ag effectually 
to conceal the trail, so we struck a line for 
ourselves. You cannot imagine anything 
more glorious than the forest in its veil of 
white. The snow lay in dazzling layers 
on the drooping boughs of many a pine, 
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and now again a light shower of feathery 
snowflakes fell silently, as if just shaken 
from some passing cloud. All was still 
and solemn ; the great pyramids of green 
seemed even more majestic when half 
revealed through these drifting showers, 
and here and there a tree, half burnt and 
blackened, stood alone, monstrous and 
spectral. Sometimes, when the mists 
became denser, each weird and awful form 
seemed magnified, till the forest seemed 
transformed into an army of mysterious 
spirits, appearing and disappearing amid 
the vapours, like gigantic blue phantoms. 

Of our little company several were 
quickly satisfied, and turned back from the 
lower grove, with the happy consciousness 
that they had seen the big trees, and could 
say so, which appears to be the sole aim of 
a multitude of globe-trotters in regard to 
most of the beauties of Nature. So we 
were but a select few who reached the 
silence of the upper world. 

The ridge was too steep, and the snow 
too deep for the ponies, so we tied them 
to trees, and toiled upward on foot, feeling 
that the beauty of the scene was a full 
reward for all the fatigue involved. On 
our homeward way, just on the verge 
of the newly-thawed snow, we found some 
blossoms of the strange Californian snow- 
flower (Sarcodes sanguinea)—a pyramid of 
little scarlet bells and crimson leaflets, 
clustered on one very fleshy stem, some- 
thing like a hyacinth ; it grows straight out 
of the earth almost like a fungus, without 
any green leaves—at least I saw none. 

Since this first day at Mariposa, I have 
spent many a glad day in other groves, 
when the forest was all bathed in sunshine, 
and the glowing light shone on the great 
red stems, and the air was scented with 
the breath of wild flowers and resinous fir- 
needles—the most health-giving of all 
Nature’s pleasant cures for her over-worked 
children. 

Is it not strange that men should have 
been so slow to learn how to apply this 
lesson, that we are only now beginning to 
learn from Austrian peasants something 
of the curative properties of fir-tree oil and 
wool, and even woollen clothing manu- 
factured from the needles of Austrian 
pines, in subduing rheumatism, in checking 
obstinate coughs, in cleansing wounds, and 
In purifying and disinfecting purposes of 
all sorts? It seems to possess a double 
virtue, for it is fatal to all noxious forms of 
life, and the gardener who is afflicted by 
such pests as green-fly, blight, or scale, 





needs but to syringe his plants with this 
blessed oil and tepid water, in certain pro- 
portions, and lo! his foes perish, and the 
sickly plants recover. 

Small wonder is there that those whose 
lonely but happy lot is cast in some log- 
hut on the borders of the great forest, 
should seem to us such embodiments of 
health, while with every breath they inhale 
the fragrance of cypress, pine, and cedar. 

Well do the Californians understand the 
value of so delightful a remedy for over- 
worked denizens of the city. Hence has 
arisen one of the recognised “ institutions ” 
of the country, namely, that of camping out, 
which meansthat inthe course of thesummer 
a very large number of families start from 
San Francisco and other cities to enjoy a 
month or six weeks of most literal gipsying. 
Each family hires a large van to carry the 
cooking apparatus, bedding, and babies. 
Tents are slung on pack mules, and the 
grown-up members of the family, got up in 
wonderful forest costumes, ride powerful 
horses, the women generally adopting men’s 
Mexican saddles. They march till they 
reach some fascinating spot—if possible, 
choosing one which combines theadvantages 
of green pastures and clear waters—not 
necessarily still waters, for the bright 
rippling streams yield trout fully equal to 
our own, than which no higher praise can 
be bestowed. Here the tents are pitched, 
the camp-fires kindled; men, women, and 
children divide the pleasant domestic 
work, and day and night slip by in 
peaceful enjoyment of a delicious summer 
climate, where even a passing rain-shower 
is almost unknown. So when the month’s 
holiday is ended, the pale faces have 
altogether disappeared, and a robust and 
healthy family returns to the dull routine 
of city life, therein sustained by the delight- 
ful prospect of another camping expedition 
in the following summer. 





AMOR MORTUUS. 


LonG years ago, when all the world was young, 
And fresh and sweet, one morning I espied 
Love standing by my side, 

White, sun-kissed lilies in his hand ; 

With these he smote my heart-door, as he cried : 

‘Open ! at Love’s command!” . 


And lo ! my heart-door on its hinges swung, 
And slowly opened wide. 


Love entered. All my life seemed fair and gay, 


With passion -blossoms rare my heart he 
dressed, 
My lips with kisses pressed. 
A thousand times I would that I had died 
Ere I had opened to the vision blest ! 
Ah, would I had denied 
The stranger welcome, for one bitter day 
He died within my breast. 
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Love lieth dead, for ever pale and still ; 

By cruel hands, false vows, all foully slain, 
Red with his life-blood’s stain. 
No lilies now or passion blooms he bears, 

Only the thorny crimson rose of pain 
Upon his breast he wears. 

I kiss his trailing wings, dumb lips so chill, 

I weep, I call in vain. 

Shall there in some far day, some unborn year, 
Some yet unwelcomed hour, unknown before, 
A step pause by my door ; 

A hand smite on the portals shut so fast, - 

A voice, that thrills my being to its core, 

Bid my love rise at last ? 

Or shall he, in eternal darkness drear 

Lie dead for evermore ? 





ALONG THE SILVER STREAK. 
PART XI. 


Just as midnight had struck a strong 
reinforcement of visitors entered the 
salon-de-jeu at Trouville, all in evening- 
dress, and with the animation and gaiety 
of people who have made up their minds 
that they won’t go home till morning. 
Conspicuous among these was Redmond, 
in the very best of spirits and looking as 
if he had not a care in the world, which, 
likely enough, was his happy lot. 

“Well, Tom,” he cried, taking my 
partner by the shoulder, “here I am, 
faithful to my tryst. And you, my Indian 


bird,” nedding familiarly to me, ‘‘ you are 
still making money by the odd trick.” 
The count looked up with an evil 


expression on his face. He was perhaps a 
little nettled at losing so persistently, and 
he saw at the same time an opportunity 
lor forcing on a quarrel. 

' “That is an unlucky expression to 
| make use of at a card-table, especially 
‘| «when one can command a diabolic vein 
ui luck, like your friend there.” 

‘*What do you mean by that?” asked 
Itedmond sharply, staring at the count 
with a defiant look in his eyes. 

“ Well, I do not know,” retorted the 
count, rising from his seat and looking 
;; round as if addressing the room in 
| general, “I play one day with an 
Englishman,” looking at Redmond, ‘and 
I win, and he asks me to take a little bit 
of paper ; another day I play and lose with 
another Englishman, who wins everything 
in a strange fashion; and then there is 
not talk of paper then. What shall we 
understand by that—of these comrades 
who work together ?” 

Redmond turned pale with anger, but 
as he evidently was in the count’s debt 
for money lost at play, he could not for 
the moment reply with effect. I saw Tom 
fumbling in his pockets for his note-case. 





“Pay the brute, and then knock him 
down,” he whispered to Redmond. But 
it would have been disgraceful in me to 
have let Redmond take up my quarrel, 
and as the readiest means of bringing 
matters to a crisis I told the count that 
he was both “ menteur ” and “ache.” This 
last word is unpardonable, and in a moment 
everybody had sprung to his feet, and 
the whole room formed a hedge about us. 

The director of the rooms hurried up 
with a formidable band of assistants. He 
implored and entreated that we would at 
once adjourn and settle the dispute else- 
where. 

‘But there is no dispute,” cried Colonel 
Peltier with a voice of command ; “ this 
Englishman has insulted my friend and 
compatriot. Let it be understood that he 
is willing to give satisfaction; it is all 
that we ask. But if he shelters himself 
behind his nationality, if he is willing to 
insult, and run away, then I demand on the 
part of my friend that he be ignominiously 
expelled from these rooms.” 

There was a general cry of assent to the 
justice of this proposal. 

“You'll have to fight him,” said Tom in 
a low voice; “for the honour of old 
England, you will.” 

And indeed there seemed to be no other 
way out of the difficulty, unless at the cost 
of incurring a load of ignominy that would 
make life itself a burden, And having 
once confided the matter to the care of 
Tom and Redmond, the preliminaries were 
adjusted with commendable rapidity. No 
one would care to have such a thing hang- 
ing over his head for longer than he could 
help; and so I was glad to find that the 
meeting had been fixed for early morning— 
half-past five o'clock, before the workmen 
even were astir, on a level piece of sand 
beyond the Roches Noires. Our opponents 
advised that the yacht should be taken out 
of harbour and anchored out at sea, ready 
to slip off at a moment’s notice, while a 
boat should lie off the shore ready to pick 
us up—the English parties to the quarrel 
— if the affair should have a serious result, 
that is to say, if I should happen to kill the 
count, which, by the way, I had not the 
slightest intention of doing. Not that any- 
thing was seriously to be dreaded from the 
action of the law even in that case; but a 
trial would necessarily follow, an affair 
which would be annoying and irksome. 

Tom magnanimously offered to the count 
the shelter of the yacht in case he attained 
the honour of homicide. But this offer 
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was declined with many thanks, The in- 
convenience to the count of being arrested, 
and so forth, would be but trifling; and 
indeed it was evident that he would not 
willingly miss the honour and glory of 
making his appearance in court, and of 
being pointed out as the adroit swordsman 
who had wiped out an affront in the blood 
of his adversary. 

We had agreed that Hilda was to know 
nothing of the meeting. But it was not 
easy to keep her in the dark. Hilda was 
sitting up for us when we reached the 
yacht, and she saw at once in our faces 
that something had happened. Still, we 
contrived to deceive her as to the immi- 
nence of the affair. There had been a 
quarrel, no doubt, and serious results might 
follow ; but perhaps the matter would be 
arranged amicably after all. In the mean- 
time we were to have a cruise on the fol- 
lowing day, and the yacht was to lie at 
anchor outside for what remained of the 
night. Hilda was satisfied when she felt 
the yacht moving, and saw that she was 
actually steaming out of the harbour, and 
she retired to her cabin. And then we 
stepped quietly into a boat alongside, and 
made for the shore like so many male- 
factors, which perhaps, indeed, we were in 
intention. By the time Hilda woke in the 
morning the affair would be over; there 
was a kind of comfort in thinking of this, 
Whatever might happen there would be no 
long torture of suspense. 

Already dawn was in the sky, a heavy 
lurid dawn, with great cloud-banks massed 
over the sea, while the sea itself, oily and 
unruffled, rolled in witha long undulating 
swell that broke in crisp, angry waves upon 
the shore. There was some little stir in 
the harbour, as fishing-boats ran in and 
landed their cargoes at the fish-market, 
where the bell was ringing constantly, and 
a small crowd of buyers was already col- 
lected. The fishermen lugged up their 
baskets and emptied them upon the stone 
floor of the fish-market. A couple of 
lobsters; perhaps a fine crayfish, all alive 
and ready to pinch any too forward 
customer ; a few soles, maybe, flapped on 
the wet floor. And all these found ready 
purchasers among the retail fishmongers, 
and were presently transferred to the stalls 
outside. But the most ordinary lots were 
twos and threes of villainous-looking dog- 
fish, which sold readily—a dog of six or 
seven pounds fetching a franc or so. The 
salesman was a stout old fellow, in baggy 
garments, with an ivory-handled stick, the 





ferrule of which did duty as an auctioneer’s 
hammer as he cried in a nasal sing-song, 
“Six francs, cing cinquante, cinq, quatre 
soixante quinze — quatre cinquante ;” 
crack went the stick on the stones, and the 
lot was sold. Strictly speaking, we were 
told this kind of Dutch auction, by which 
the price is lowered instead of raised, and 
which seems universal in the fishing world, 
is not legal. Fish, like everything else, 
should be sold “aux enchéres,” or by regular 
advanced biddings. But to accommodate 
the fishermen, and at the same time avoid 
a breach of the law, the local authorities 
enact that the seller may put a reserve 
price upon his fish, and may lower his 
reserve price at any time during its sale. 
And thus behold the thing accomplished, 
the illegal Dutch auction harmonised with 
the proper practice in a quite charming 
manner. 

We watched these proceedings for some 
time ; as far as I was concerned, with the 
dreamy kind of intentness which is said to 
be characteristic of the man who is going 
to be hanged. My companions were more 
cheerful, and were full of advice, 4 la 
Lucius O’Trigger, as to the most effective 
ways of attack and parry ; while Redmond, 
who was supposed to be good at the foils, 
offered to instruct me in some wonderful 
trick of fence which might give a tyroa 
chance with an experienced swordsman. 
But this last offer I declined, preferring to be 
left to the light of nature and the inspira- 
tion of the moment. As we walked down 
to the beach, past the boarded structure 
that did duty as a circus, we heard the 
noise of stamping and shufiling of feet— 
not due to the horses, evidently, but to 
human beings. Tom, who is of an enquiring 
disposition, put his eye to a crack between 
two boards, and presently withdrew on tip- 
toe. 

“The arena is lighted up,” he said, 
“and the count is practising fencing with 
some friends. But,” he added, encou- 
ragingly, “with all his quickness, he lays 
himself open to a man with a strong 
defence.” 

But then I had no defence, strong or 
otherwise, as Tom ought to know. 

“Then what do you mean to do?” asked 
Tom with some asperity; “stand there 
like a lamb to be slaughtered ?” 

My notion was to rush in and throw the 
count over my head, in a good Devonshire 
back - fall, and Redmond pronounced the 
idea not a bad one, if somewhat irregular. 

We wander along the beach beneath 
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the black overhanging cliffs, till we reach 
the appointed place of combat—a smooth 
slip of sand, well-sheltered from observa- 
tion, with a narrow footpath leading 
through a broken ravine to the top of the 
cliff. There is still an hour to wait, and 
we light our pipes and discourse in short 
disconnected sentences. Tom looks out 
to windward, and says he hopes it won't 
rain just yet, and I reflect that in an 
hour’s time it very likely won’t matter to me 
whether it rains or not. It is a startling 
notion that of the world going on just as 
usual, sunshine and rain, storm and plea- 
sant breezes, but the individual ego out 
of it altogether. The thing must come 
sooner or later, but let it come rather 
later than sooner if one has the choice ! 

We now get a few sharp, stinging, but 
momentary showers, and the wind begins 
to howl overhead. Tom takes the part of 
Sister Ann, and runs up aloft by the little 
footpath to see if anybody is coming. 
Nothing is visible towards the land, he 
reports, but the Sea Mew is to be made out 
lying at anchor. To windward everything 
looks wild and stormy, the sea is rising, 
and Neptune’s white horses are shaking 
their manes in the distance. And then 
Tom reports that he sees a small boat 
putting out from the harbour. It is the 
only moving thing on all the wide sea—a 
little boat, as Tom makes out through his 
glass, with an old man labouring at the 
oars, and a girl, as far as he can make 
out, who is helping to row. The boat 
seems to be making for the yacht, but it 
will never reach her, pronounces Tom. 
Sometimes it is lost to sight in the trough 
of the sea, and again the white crest of a 
wave wraps the little craft in foam. Still, 
the boat is well to windward of the yacht, 
and it may make the ship after all; if not 
the boat must go down, for she cannot live 
long in the rising sea. Tom now comes 
down from his perch, for the sea-drift hides 
boat, and yacht, and all the horizon from 
sight. Some time now elapses, during 
which we shelter ourselves from the driving 
mist and spray behind a fragment of 
rock. 

After what seemed an age of suspense, 
although on comparing watches it seemed 
that only half an hour had elapsed, we 
heard voices in the air, and presently we 
saw dark forms descending the path from 
the cliff. These were our adversaries—the 
count, his two seconds, and a fourth, who 
turned out to be an army surgeon. All 
saluted us gravely and punctiliously, and 





after a rather lengthened confabulation 
between the seconds, these separated at 
last to prepare the principals for the com- 
bat. The sea air blew keenly, and sent a 
shiver through my frame as I stripped off 
coat and waistcoat. The count on his 
part looked superbly confident, with an air 
of triumph on his face. Then one of the 
seconds, Colonel Peltier, I think, gave some 
directions, of which I did not quite catch 
the purport, in a sonorous voice. 

Just as our swords were about to cross 
we heard a loud shout from the heights 
above, and we saw two douaniers standing 
on the verge of the cliff, and energetically 
signalling and shouting, but to what 
purpose we could not make out. 

“ Wait a moment, gentlemen,” cried the 
colonel. ‘I must explain to these people 
that we are not contraband. Then they 
will pass on quietly, no doubt, without 
interrupting us.” 

The count recovered his sword with an 
impatient exclamation. But one of the 
douaniers had already descended the cliff, 
and approached us at a run, gesticulating 
and pointing seaward. 

Engrossed in our evil business, we had 
hardly noticed how quickly the gale had 
gathered strength. The tide was out, and 
the rollers broke a long way from the 
beach, and then dashed onwards in masses 
of white seething surf, and as the mist and 
drift momentarily cleared away, we could 
make out some dark object in the direc- 
tion pointed out by the douanier. In a 
few sentences the man explained the 
situation. He and his comrade had noticed 
the little boat which had made from the 
harbour-mouth towards the yacht, but, 
more practised observers even than Tom, 
they had followed its course with their 
glasses, and had seen that after a long and 
gallant struggle to make the yacht, the 
boat had drifted hopelessly to leeward. The 
danger of the little boat had been noticed 
from the yacht, and a boat had been 
manned from the Sea Mew with four stout 
rowers, while the douaniers were certain 
that the coxswain of the boat was a lady. 
The boat from the Sea Mew reached the 
other just in time to rescue her crew, for 
their craft was sinking beneath them, and 
a moment later disappeared in the waves. 
But in its turn the larger boat was over- 
powered by the force of wind and sea, 
against which all the exertions of the oars- 
men were powerless, The boat, indeed, 
was drifting hopelessly away from the 
yacht, and must come ashore in a few 
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minutes. As soon as she struck the sands, 
the waves would tumble her over, and her 
crew would be left struggling in the surf— 
in the bitter biting surf that would soon 
overpower the strongest man. As for the 
woman and the girl who appeared in the 
boat, their chance of getting to the land 
was of the slenderest. Our douanier 
explained that his comrade had started for 
thenearest “sauvetage” station for ropes and 
the rocket apparatus. But there was no 
possibility that such help could arrive in 
time. In a few minutes, indeed, all would 
be over, unless, indeed, we were to make a 
line into the sea—there were eight of us 
altogether, strong men not exhausted by a 
losing battle against the storm. 

“We will make a line,” was shouted by 
everybody, and in a few moments -the 
whole of us, forgetful of the purpose that 
had brought us there, were up to our 
waists in the surf, and struggling through 
it to reach the post of honour in the front. 
We could now hear the hoarse shouts of 
the seamen in the boat, encouraging each 
other to make a last spurt for the shore. 
Then a great wave dashed in, and a cry of 
despair was heard above the roar of the 
sea, as the boat was hurled bottom up- 
wards towards the beach. The howling 


of the wind, and the roaring of the sea 
deafened and confused us, while the fierce 
biting surge, that cut like a legion of whip- 
lashes, took away breath, and even sensa- 
tion, and the sand afforded but an uncertain 


footing. Still we struggled on in the 
direction where we had last seen the boat. 
The count and I were in front, for our line 
was broken, and each did the best he could 
for himself, when presently I saw a woman’s 
long hair streaming in the wind. It was 
Hilda, who, with her arm about another 
younger girl, was battling with the surf. 
The count, also, must have seen her at the 
same moment, and we both strained every 
nerve to be the first to reach her. As 
it happened, I was the first, and with 
my arm about her, half carrying, half 
dragging her through the surf, we struggled 
towards the shore, the other girl—Zamora, 
as it proved—clinging to Hilda’s skirts. As 
soon as we reached the land Hilda fell upon 
her knees in thankfulness, while Zamora, 
stretched at full length on the sand, panted 
and struggled for breath. Soon other 
figures appeared, dripping and exhausted. 
The four seamen were safe. Tom and 
Redmond also appeared, each helping one 
of the sailors along, while the douanier and 
the rest of the party were cheering, and 





patting the rescued men on the shoulders. 
The party was complete, surely?‘ But no! 
Where was the count? Nobody. had seen 
him since he rushed forward with me to 
rescue Hilda. There was not a sign of 
him in the white boiling surf, unless—yes, 
as a wave receded, we saw for a moment a 
dark object, turning over like a billet of 
driftwood in the sea. A general rush 
followed, everyone trying to be the first to 
reach the drowning man. Happily the 
wind had lulled for the time, and there 
was no great wave coming in at the 
moment, although a monster one was 
hurrying along from the sea, as if striving 
to reach us. As it happened, I was the 
first to reach the body of the count, which 
I seized, and dragged towards the shore ; 
but I remember nothing more, for a big 
comber of a wave broke over us at that 
moment, and carried us along as if we had 
been just a tuft of seaweed. 

When I came to myself I found Hilda 
bending over me, while Zamora, kneeling 
by my side, was busily chafing my hands. 
I had been only a little stunned and dazed, 
and soon could sit up and look about me. 
The other men were gathered about another 
figure which lay on the sands. By this 
time more coastguardmen had come down, 
and a few fishermen ; and all were watching 
the proceedings of the doctor as he laboured 
to restore the suspended respiration. As 
moment after moment passed, and each 
increased the sad certainty that life had 
for ever fled, I looked upon the white, 
marble face of my late adversary, and 
asked myself what my feelings would have 
been had his death been my doing. No, 
people might call me what they liked, but 
I would never come out again on such a 
business. 

And then the thrill of delight that went 
through everybody as a sort of electric 
shock seemed to agitate the little group. 
“He breathes,” cried the doctor, and 
at the word the terror that held our 
nerves so tightly strung relaxed all of a 
sudden. Hilda wept upon my shoulder, 
while Zamora executed a pas seul on the 
sands, making her wet skirts fly about, and 
snapping her fingers gaily. The douaniers 
lifted their caps into the air, and the. 
colonel sat down upon a sand-heap and 
tugged fiercely at his moustaches. 

After a while the count was able to sit 
up a little, and looked about him with wild 
haggard eyes, which at last rested upon me, 
and seemed there fixed as if he were 
striving to recall something that eluded 
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his mental grasp. Then he feebly held out 
his hand, which I took in mine. 

“ A dead man has no enemies,” he said, 
“and I have been dead.” 

The colonel, too, and his friend came 
forward to shake hands, and Zamora exe- 
cuted another wild dance. 

“ But what is this child doing here?” I 
asked, “and you, too, Hilda, why should 
you be in that particular galley which has 
come to grief?” Then Zamora explained 
how, from her little nest at the circus, she 
had seen the count and his friends fencing 
in the arena, and had overheard their con- 
versation, from which she gathered that a 
duel was imminent, and that seeing no 
other way to save,me, she had determined to 
find Hilda, and beseech her to interfere. 
And so she had engaged an old fisherman 
to row her out to the yacht. But the storm 
came upon them too quickly, and they 
would have been lost if Hilda had not 
come to their rescue. As it was the sea 
was so high that the captain very rightly 
refused to lower a boat, and it was only 
by something like mutiny, and taking her 
place as coxswain, that Hilda at last got 
the boat away. 


As the tide came in the waves rose 
higher and higher, dashing up against the 
bathing cabins, and setting them afloat, 
and causing a general stampede among the 
settlers and traders on the beach. 

Dried and restored by breakfast, we 
watched the scene with a good deal of 
amusement ; although we were not without 
anxiety for the Sea Mew, which laboured 
a good deal in the sea, and threatened to 
drag her anchors. However, the yacht’s 
steam was up, and presently the black balls 
from the signal-mast by the pier announced 
sufficient depth of water to cross the bar, 
and soon she came bravely dashing up to 
windward, and presently was in compara- 
tively still water between the jetties, 

The tide went out once more, retiring like 
a lion into its desert, with threatenings of 
coming once more to seek its prey, and every- 
body was on the alert, raising barricades 
and strengthening the foundations of their 
cabins, and carrying the moveable ones out 
of the way. But the storm died away as 
suddenly as it had arisen. The tide came 
in again in quite haleyon calm, with a 
glorious sunset glow over the sea. Crowds 
of people were upon the pier to watch the 
Havre boat as she came in, with a double 
load of passengers, for the storm had 
prevented her from crossing this morning. 





When once the boat has passed the pier- 
head everybody hurries to the landing-place, 
where the hubbub and confusion are some- 
thing indescribable. People are landing 
and embarking all at the same time, bales 
and boxes are hurled ashore or swung into 
the ship. The world is parting, meeting, 
laughing, crying, quarrelling, and kissing 
all in the same moment, and the noise is 
intensified by the clanking of chains, the 
creaking of cranes, and the hoarse rush of 
steam from the waste-pipe. Over every- 
thing rises the shrill voice of one who cries 
for ‘‘ Auguste ”—the real Auguste, if he be 
present, taking no notice, but spurious 
Augustes cropping up in every quarter. 
Among the passengers is a party of 
Americans with enormous packages, huge 
trunks, and cases that employ all the loafers 
and hangers-on of the quay, and fill all the 
omnibuses that are in waiting. Then there 
are pretty dark-eyed Spanish - looking 
women from Havre, with children still 
more pretty and bewitching ; commer- 
cial travellers with their fragile - looking 
packages ; and English tourists with haud- 
bags and knapsacks, proudly independent 
of porters and touts, And then the bustle 
suddenly culminates and ceases as the bell 
rings, and the boat casts off after her half- 
hour’s stay. 

Another embarkation in the same night 
is conducted in quieter fashion. Hilda, 
her father, and I are starting for Combe 
Chudleigh to take one last look at the old 
place before it is sold. It will be only a 
flying visit, for we have left the rest of the 
party as hostages for our return to Trou- 
ville. They have all come to see us off—an 
all which includes the director and his 
Stéphanie, who have just arrived in the 
place. We have sent to enquire after the 
count, and the reply is, that he is doing 
well, but is still too weak to receive visitors. 
However, we have no misgivings on his 
score now. The sea is calm, the sky clear, 
and everything promises a pleasant sail to 
the shores of old England. 





AUSTRALIAN LAND-GRABBING,. 

SINCE we treated of New Guinea in 
connection with the movement of the 
Queensland Government to annex that 
island,* the Australians have developed a 
desire for “land-grabbing” on quite an 
extensive scale. The proposals made by 





* ALL THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, Vol. 31, 
p. 534, ‘* New Guinea.” 
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the representatives of the several Colonial 
Governments to Lord Derby are of a most 
sweeping character, and we propose to show, 
as shortly as possible, what they embrace. 

If the are of a circle were drawn from 
outside the north-west peninsula of New 
Guinea and continued through the Fiji 
Islands to the east coast of New Zealand, 
it would include the whole area which the 
Australians are desirous of annexing. It 
would also, unfortunately, include New 
Caledonia, which is a French possession, 
but it would exclude Tonga, where the 
Germans have a footing. It may have 
been a mistake, as the Australians think, 
to have allowed New Caledonia to fall into 
the hands of a foreign power, but, with the 
insular entrenchment now proposed, the 
small alien settlement would not be of 
serious importance. A little study of a 
Mercator’s map of the world is necessary to 
understand the Australian policy asnow deve- 
loping. Itis a policy which, we must own, 
has a great deal of reasonableness in it, 
and one indeed which is irresistible if we 
admit the right of annexation at all. 

We have already dealt with New Guinea. 
There are a considerable number of islands 
embraced in the scheme, but the principal 
are the New Hebrides and the Solomon 
Islands, and, considering the comparative 
proximity of these to the Australian con- 
tinent, it is remarkable how little is known 
about them, for both groups are not farther 
away from the Australian coasts than are 
the islands of New Zealand. They com- 
prise, broadly, the section of the Pacific 
Ocean to which is sometimes given the 
name, Melanesia—or Black Islands—because 
they are supposed to be all inhabited by 
the same dark-skinned race which peoples 
New Guinea. But it has not yet been 
established that the race is the same, and 
indeed, there are probably two or three 
distinct races in Papua. 

In the group of islands called the New 
Hebrides, the missionary society formed by 
Bishop Selwyn has long had stations. If 
we associate with the group, the Santa 
Cruz Islands, Banks Islands, and the smaller 
groups, we shall find an assemblage of over 
fifty islands, only a few of which are of 
any great size, the largest being about 
seventy-five miles long by forty miles wide. 
The total area of land is probably about 
five thousand square miles, and the in- 
habitants probably number about seventy 
thousand. The islands are nearly all of 
voleanic origin, and active volcanoes and 
boiling springs arefound on several of them. 





There are no mammals but rats, and not a 
great variety of birds. Cannibalism is said 
to be practised by the natives, but on one 
of the small islands—that of Aneiteuna— 
the people have all become Christians. 
We are not aware that missionary efforts 
have met with much success in other parts 
of the group. It is the practice, however. 
of the Melanesian Missionary Society rather 
to induce the natives to send their youths 
to the station on Norfolk Island, there to 
be educated in Christian principles, than to 
settle European missionaries in the group. 
After being educated, these young men are 
sent back to proselytise their friends, 
which system may work well enough 
ultimately, but it does not operate to the 
enlargement of our information about the 
islands. 

The aborigines of both the New Hebrides 
and the Solomon Islands are, according to 
Whitmee, a mixture of the pure Papuan 
breed of New Guinea, with the Sawaiori 
race, of which the Maoris of New Zealand 
are the purest specimens extant. The pure 
Papuan is generally regarded as about the 
lowest type of humanity, but, from what 
we know of New Guinea, we are inclined 
to think this is a mistake. Certainly the 
inhabitants of that island show themselves 
to be morally and physically superior to the 
inhabitants of some of the smaller islands, 
where crossing with other races has been 
more frequent. 

In the New Hebrides the characteristics 
are often like those of the people of New 
Guinea, but they vary from island to island, 
and-the people are evidently a mixed race. 
They have, as a rule, the frizzly hair but 
not the prominent features of the Papuan. 
In some of the islands they are both very 
ugly and very degraded, and in most they 
are cannibals. There are said to be no 
fewer than twenty different languages in 
these groups, and on one island alone there 
are six distinct tongues. As a rule the 
New Hebrideans rank very low in the 
human scale, and are charged with shocking 
immorality, for which the Beachcombers of 
the Pacific may be to some extent to blame. 
The climate is moist, and if not so salubrious 
as that of Fiji, is yet not unhealthy enough 
to have prevented some white traders from 
settling there. The canoes of the natives are 
rude, their weapons are clubs, spears, and 
arrows, and their religion: is a species of 
fetishism. The principal products are cocoa- 
nuts and nutmegs, but the cotton-plant and 
the sugar-cane are both indigenous, and the 
vegetation generally seems tc possess the 
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usual luxuriance of the South Pacific. As 
yet, however, they have been more 
frequented by Blackbirders than by 
Europeans desirous of examining and test- 
ing the natural resources of the islands. 
When the labourers who are decoyed thence 
return to their homes, they carry with them 
a few of the graces but more of the vices of 
civilisation. Many of them are employed on 
the sugar-plantations of Fiji and Queens- 
land, but now under Government auspices 
and protection—a very different experience 
from that they had under the rule of the 
Blackbirders. But whentheir term of service 
expires, and they return to their tribes, 
they do not appear to carry any elevating 
influence with them. Indeed, there are 
many who hold that they and the other 
South Sea Islanders who are similarly 
deported, cannot be otherwise than injured 
by their brief taste of civilisation, and that 
these travelled islanders present the very 
worst forms of “savage scoundrelism.” 
A good deal is, and justly, urged on the 
other side, but in the meantime the results 
in the New Hebrides are far from happy. 
The missionary system of deporting for 
educational purposes has in it more of the 
elements of success. 

On the whole, however, an active settle- 
ment among the islands both of missionaries, 
teachers, and employers of native labour, is 
the only true way of reclaiming both the 
people and the land from savagedom; and 
in the growth of cotton, sugar, and other 
tropical produce which may receive a 
stimulus under the proposed annexation, 
they may receive an impetus towards 
civilisation. 

The Solomon Islands have become rather 
better known of late years since the Fiji 
Government have sent thither for supplies 
of labour. The group is volcanic in origin, 
and contains at least one active volcano. 
It stretches for about seven hundred 
miles from north-west to south-east. 
The largest of the islands is about one 
hundred and fifty miles long by about 
thirty miles broad, and there are three 
others exceeding one hundred miles each in 
length. The total area of land is probably 
about seventeen thousand square miles, and 
there are several mountains of great height 
—one, indeed, is said to exceed ten thou- 
sand feet. Like those of the New Hebrides, 
the inhabitants are dark-skinned and 
woolly-haired, but short in stature, and, like 
the New Hebrideans again, they still prac- 
tise cannibalism when they get the chance. 
Otherwise they are a superior race. They 





are skilful craftsmen, and turn out some 
excellent work in carving. In physique 
and general character they more resemble 
the Fijians perhaps than the Papuans, and 
judging from results in Fiji, we should 
therefore be disposed to augur a happy 
future for the Solomon group. There are 
a few European traders settled there, and 
one of them—a friend of the present 
writer’s—speaks in glowing terms of the 
fertility of some of the islands. Their 
general formation is that of a central 
mountain-chain, with gentle slopes to the 
sea, where the shores are low and thickly 
covered with vegetation of the usual 
Polynesian type. Like the Fiji Islands, 
the Solomons have abundance of large 
rivers, and the climate is good—-superior to 
that of the New Hebrides. 

Of the Santa Cruz Islands, which are 
usually associated with the New Hebrides, 
even less is known than of the latter, and 
they are chiefly memorable as the scene of 
Commodore Goodenough’s murder. But 


Mr. Walter Coote, a gentleman of some 
experience in these waters, esteems the 
natives of Santa Cruz as foremost among 
the South Sea Islanders in physique and in 
the accomplishments of industry and war. 


Of those “other large islands to the 
north and north-east of New Guinea,” 
referred to in the Australian programme, 
the principal are New Britain and New 
Ireland. ‘These are distinctly tropical in 
climate and in products, and their in- 
habitants closely resemble the people of 
New Guinea. Travellers, however, have 
rarely visited them, and we practically 
know nothing about them. But as New 
Guinea is desirable from its contiguity to 
Australia, so would New Britain and New 
Ireland be desirable from their contiguity 
to New Guinea. That and the possibility 
of undeveloped natural wealth form the 
attractions to the Australians. 

New Britain is abont three hundred 
miles long by thirty broad, and New Ireland 
is about two hundred and thirty miles long 
and only about twelve miles broad. They 
were discovered by Dampier in 1699, and 
described by him as mountainous, richly 
wooded, well watered, and apparently 
densely populated. Until the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society sent Mr. Brown there in 
1876, we knew almost nothing more. And 
what we know now may be very shortly 
summed up. New Ireland consists prac- 
tically of a range of mountains rising to 
between two thousand and three thousand 
feet in height, while New Britain is even 
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loftier, and possesses at least one active vol- 
cano. The fauna and flora are, as we have 
said, similar to those of New Guinea—that 
is to say, marsupials and birds abound, and 
a luxuriant vegetation includes cocoa-nuts, 
bananas, yams, mangos, and other tropical 
fruit. The people are of two shades of 
brown—dark and light—the variety being 
due to mixture with Malayan blood. In 
New Ireland, at any rate, they are cannibals, 
and probably in New Britain also. Both 
languages and chiefs are numerous, and not 
one of the latter seems to have any con- 
siderable power or following. There exists 
on these islands the same sort of caste 
distinction as prevailed among the abori- 
ginal Australians; the whole population 
being divided into two classes which do 
not intermarry. Mr. Brown, a missionary, 
tells that a curious custom exists among 
them of shutting up young girls at the age 
of six or seven in cages, and keeping them 
there until they are ready to be married. 
The cages are kept in large houses sur- 
rounded by fences, and the only attendants 
are old women, who permit the girls to 
come out of the cages, but not out of the 
houses, once a day to wash. On a small 
island between the two larger islands there 
is now astation of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society of Australasia, but there is, as yet, 
practically no trading. 

Immediately to the north-east of the 
last-named group lie the Admiralty Islands, 
consisting of one large island of about five 
hundred and fifty square miles, and a 
number of small islands. This group had 
been little visited by Europeans until the 
Challenger went there in 1875, and perhaps 
the best account of it is to be got in 
Moseley’s Notes on the Challenger Expedi- 
tion. The formation is low, the shores 
swampy, and the climate excessively damp, 
but the vegetation is rich, The natives 
were found not unintelligent, and exhibit 
considerable enterprise, but are somewhat 
greedy and disposed to thieving. They are 
curiously devoid of weapons, but they are 
expert at carving, are adepts in fishing, and 
have good canoes. Their houses are good, 
and built on the ground, not on piles as on 
the adjacent island of New Guinea. On 
the whole, the Challenger people got on 
very well with them. 

We have spoken of Beachcombers and 
Blackbirders. The first are the semi- 
savage white men who have settled from 
nobody knows where among the islands of 
the South Pacific for pearl-fishing and 
other purposes, and who have mated with 





the natives. According to the author of 
Coral Lands, they are hardy, healthy, 
powerful, and bronzed. ‘They have the 
strength to lift a kedge-anchor, and to 
carry a load of two hundred cocoa-nuts out 
of the forest in the heat of a noon-day sun. 
They climb trees like apes, and can dive 
almost as well as the natives with whom 
they live. They wear no shoes, but go at all 
times bare-footed on beaches of sharp gravel 
and reefs of prickly coral. Some of these 
men have as many as twenty children, with 
huge frames and gipsy countenances.” Their 
intellect is of a low order, and their morals 
very lax, and, in every respect, they are as 
different as possible from the lotus-eaters 
of poetic fancy, who are supposed to dream 
away a sensuous existence on the balmy 
islands of the South Seas. The Blackbirders 
are the kidnappers—wholesale stealers of 
men for labour purposes, to watch and frus- 
trate whose doings used to be the principal 
occupation of Her Majesty’s vessels in 
these waters. Theirs was, in _ short, 
a species of slave trade, and they 
themselves were among the worst rascals 
unhung. We are told that the race is 
now practically extinct, and we sincerely 
trust it is. But these two classes—the 
Beachcombers and the Blackbirders—have 
done more to bar the progress of white in- 
fluence and civilisation in Polynesia than 
any amount of cannibalism and fetishism. 
In their present attitude the Australians 
are virtually adopting the spirit of the 
scheme which Sir Julius Vogel, in 1873, 
submitted to the Governor of New Zealand. 
This scheme was for the formation of a com- 
pany with a large capital, under the auspices 
of the Imperial Government and the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand, for the develop- 
ment of the Polynesian island trade. But 
in its preamble broad principles were laid 
down which the Australians have adopted. 
They were, in brief, that the unsettled state 
of the South Sea Islands is calculated to 
cause uneasiness in the colonies. These 
last cannot regard without anxiety the 
disposition evinced by some foreign nations 
to establish a footing in their neighbourhood 
amongst the islands of the South Pacific. 
Therefore it is necessary to take steps, 
“First, to prevent, by anticipatory action, 
the establishment of European communities 
with lawless tendencies; second, to develop 
the self-governing aptitudes of the Poly- 
nesian natives ; third, to encourage them 
to labour and to realise the advantages 
which labour confers ; fourth, to stimulate 
the production of the islands; fifth, to 
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introduce a uniform government through- 
out Polynesia ; and sixth, to stop the traffic 
in forced labour.” In Sir Julius Vogel’s 
scheme, the idea was British protection 
and New Zealand management. In the 
Australian scheme the idea is British an- 
nexation and Australian management. The 
principle underlying both schemes is the 
same, viz., that eastern Polynesia should be 
under the sway of the British flag for 
colonial security and colonial commercial 
advantage. 

There is unquestionably a great deal to 
be said in favour of the scheme from the 
colonial standpoint. The annexation of 
the Melanesian islands promises many 
advantages, both of a political and a com- 
mercial character, and we may admit that 
none of the wealth of the South Seas 
will be developed as it might be, and as it 
was doubtless intended to be, without the 
active interference of some strong white 
race. Nor without such political inter- 
ference can the aboriginal races be civilised 
and Christianised in other than a slow, 
partial, and unsatisfactory manner. But 
all these things may be admitted without 
enforcing the corollary that England should 
undertake the work. Our responsibilities 
as an empire are already great and grave. 
The protection and government of these 
proposed additions would be a huge task, 
and one attended with enormous anxiety, 
not to speak of the expense. It is a task 
which must be undertaken by Europeans 
some day, but it is a task which, in our 
opinion, rightly belongs, as well as the 
glory and profit of it, to the Dominion of 
Australasia. Towards the formation of 
that Dominion it is gratifying to find the 
colonists at last making a decided move. 





AN ALIBI AND ITS PRICE. 
A STORY IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 
By THEO GIFT. 


CHAPTER XI. 


AND here we had better go back a little 
for a full explanation of the mystery of 
which Jane Thompson was not to have a 
clue for many and many a day. 

When Hetty recovered from that faint- 
ing-fit at the lodge, the servants busied 
about her were still talking of the event 
which filled all their minds; and as the full 
meaning of their comments and ejacula- 
tions took shape and form in her own 
brain, a feeling of utter lonely helplessness 
and horror came over her, combined with 





a strong sense of guilt, or rather of a guilty 
consciousness, which made her afraid to 
open her eyes lest those around her should 
see it written in them, and gave her 
strength, sooner than otherwise she would 
have thought it possible, to sit up and 
announce herself well enough to go to her 
own room. 

It was some comfort to be there, away 
from everybody and with the door locked 
between herself and intruders, that she 
might sit down and face the new problem 
which the last few minutes had unfolded 
before her. 

Plainly put, it was this: 

At the time Captain Pentreath was 
arrested, Hetty fully believed him to be 
guilty of the crime of which he was 
accused, and she grounded that belief on 
his own words and actions, to which she 
had been an unseen and most unwilling 
witness on that terrible night when he paced 
to and fro in his room, muttering curses 
and threats against the man who had in- 
sulted “him, while she, Hetty, crouched 
trembling with terror behind the door of 
the closet where she had sought a refuge. 
Who the offender might be, or what the 
offence he had given, she had of course 
no means of guessing ; but the effect they 
had produced on Captain Pentreath was 
so much beyond any form of anger that 
she had ever witnessed or imagined, and 
the language to which he gave vent, when 
uncontrolled by any suspicion of an auditor, 
so shocked and appalled her, that it was 
all she could do to keep herself from crying 
out to him to desist and keep silence. 
Twice she heard him inveighing against 
some “Carstairs,” who had prevented him 
from taking the other fellow by the throat 
and horsewhipping him then and there. 
But immediately afterwards he muttered : 

“Well, well, it can’t be helped now; 
and I'll run up the first thing to-morrow, 
go straight to his rooms, and either make 
him write out an apology or shoot him 
like a dog. I wish it were to-morrow now!” 

Then there had come a rustling sound 
and silence, and Hetty had just had time 
to think, while drops of cold perspiration 
gathered on her brow, was he going to 
undress and go to bed ? and, if so, how— 
how should she ever manage’ to escape ? 
when he spoke again, this time aloud, and 
so near to the closet-door that she almost 
screamed, 

“By Heaven, I'll do it to-night, after 
all! There’s time yet, if I catch the next 
train; and I can’t sleep under this dis- 
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honour. I should go mad. He shall 
retract |” 

And then there were a few hasty move- 
ments about the room, and the steps passed 
away again into thehall. A puff of cold air 
fanned Hetty in the face, showing her that 
the hall-door was open. It closed again, but 
quietly and with a dull sound, as if he 
did not wish to disturb the house; and 
then—— 

Thank God! thank God! she was free 
—sick, faint, and dizzy with suspense and 
agitation, but free at last to escape from 
her prison and regain the shelter of her 
own room. Not to sleep, for the terrible 
experience she had passed through made 
any thought of slumber impossible to her, 
but to lie trembling with emotion and 
pouring out heartfelt prayers of thank- 
fulness through the remaining hours of the 
night. 

‘It was this that made her so white and 
languid on the following morning, and 
filled her with such longing to see George 
Hamilton, that she might tell him the 
whole story of his cousin’s persecution and 
her adventure ; and, while giving him the 
photograph, for which she had paid so high 
a price, implore him to find out Captain 
Pentreath, and prevent him from carrying 
out the threats, the mere utterance of 
which had filled her with such dread and 
horror on the previous night. 

It was this, too, which gave such a strange 
colour to her manner, and forced those in- 
coherent exclamations from her which had 
so puzzled her lover, when he came to her 
with the tidings which seemed to her a 
mere consummation, even more prompt 
and ghastly than she had expected, of those 
very threats. 

And then Mrs. Pentreath had inter- 
rupted them, and in the scene which fol- 
lowed, all opportunity for an explanation 
was lost ; nor, as we have seen, did Hetty 
get another till, in that brief interview in 
the hall, she learnt that to say anything of 
this knowledge which she alone possessed 
would be to condemn the man who, what- 
ever his faults, had been her friend once, 
and was still the only son and hope of her 
benefactress. 

She was glad then not to be obliged to 
do it. Even on her own account, and for 
the sake of every maidenly instinct within 
her, she would have shrunk unutterably 
from telling anybody but one very near 
and dear to her, of how she had been 
hidden in a man’s room at night, when that 
man was there also, though unaware of her 





presence. Now indeed that it was over, 
she began to reflect that she had run a 
great risk for a very small gain, and that 
George Hamilton might well be angry 
with her for doing so. To be obliged, 
therefore, to keep it in her own breast for 
the sake of others, and of that poor heart- 
broken mother in especial, was a real glad- 
ness and relief to the girl’s heart. With 
all her horror of Captain Pentreath, a 
horror intensified into something like 
actual disgust by the insight she now had 
into his real character, she could not feel 
herself obliged to come forward and injure 
herself for the mere sake of injuring him 
and bringing him to justice. George 
should know all the rest, all that could 
be told, on the very first opportunity, and 
that one fact—the fact of her presence as 
a witness to Captain Pentreath’s other- 
wise unguessed-at visit to his house—should 
remain a secret, till such time as she might 
whisper it safely in her husband’s ears, 

So she thought, so she determined, even 
thanking Heaven in her innocent fashion 
that the rightway had been made the easiest 
to her ; and now—now, as if in mockery of 
her gratitude, there had come Mrs, Pen- 
treath’s sudden change of manner to her, 
her cruel insinuations, each one piercing 
like a poisoned arrow to the girl’s inmost 
soul, and stabbing her feminine pride and 
rectitude at every dart; her lover’s cold 
standing aloof, and colder sterner looks ; 
and then their forsaking her, their driving 
away with the woman who had maligned 
her, and leaving her behind as unworthy 
even to share with them in their sorrow 
and anxiety at the very time when it was 
in her power, and hers alone, to render 
them a greater service than any other 
human being could have done. 

For the inquest, which had resulted in a 
verdict of wilful murder against Ernest 
Pentreath, had also shown to her—aye, in 
opposition to all her previous beliefs, that 
he was utterly innocent of it; and that 
she, and she only, could have proved him 
so had she spoken earlier. 

The doctor’s testimony—and before she 
went upstairs she made Hickson repeat it 
over again to her in all its details—had 
shown beyond disproof, not only that 
Major Hollis’sdeath-wound might have been 
self-inflicted, but that it had been inflicted 
—no matter by what hand—an hour, if 
not more, before the time at which the 
body had been discovered. 

Now that time was a quarter to twelve, 
and at a quarter to eleven, one hour 
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previously, Captain Pentreath had only just 
entered the train at Kew Gardens station 
on his return journey to town. 

Mr. Carstairs, who left the club with 
him, had already accounted for his actions 
till a little after nine, the hour at which 
they had parted, and as Hetty knew that 
the train by which Ernest arrived at Kew 
left Victoria at thirteen minutes to ten, at 
which time Major Hollis was still at the 
club, it was manifestly impossible that he 
could have committed the deed of which at 
present he stood accused. 

As Hetty thought over it, seeing bit by 
bit each feature of the story in all its 
terrible significance, her cheeks and hands 
seemed to become icy cold, a great sickness 
and shuddering came over her, and for a 
moment she was in dread of swooning 
again, 

” For it was impossible that she could speak 
now. So much was certain, and as soon as 
she could recover her scattered senses she 
told herself so with such nervous haste and 
vehemence that she might have been 
silencing some unseeii monitor within. 

If nothing else had compelled her to 
silence, that painful scene with Mrs. Pen- 
treath, and the aspersions to which she 
had been subjected before the lawyer and 
her lover, would have done so. 

Was it likely that her explanation of the 
facts she had to tell would be credited by 
the woman who only yesterday had pro- 
nounced her word worthless, and who had 
already accused her of a private under- 
standing with a man to save whom she 
would be risking her own good name ? 

But, even without this, her lips were 
sealed, for how could she, a girl of 
nineteen, without father or mother, and 
with no fortune or dependence but her 
own unsullied reputation, be expected to 
go into a witness-box and swear that she 
was in a man’s bedroom at nearly eleven 
o'clock at night, and when the rest of the 
household supposed her to be in bed; a 
man, too, whom she detested, to whose 
cowardly trickery about her photograph all 
this trouble was owing; who boasted of 
women’s favours even before they were 
received ; and whose whole reckless and 
libertine character had, since that fatal 
quarrel in the club, been made so public 
to the world in general as to render it 
impossible for any modest woman to put 
herself forward as engaged in what, to 
outsiders, would at best seem a silly 
flirtation, without serious and lasting 
injury to her own good name? 





And then her story itself! How far- 
fetched and improbable it sounded even in 
her own ears! Would anyone believe it? 
or would it not rather appear as if she had 
trumped it up at the last moment as the 
only means of saving the life of a man who 
had been her lover ? 

Thinking of what might be said, or 
worse, of what might be insinuated, by 
those who were not kind enough to believe 
the whole thing an invention, of the colour 
which even his mother, however grateful she 
might be for her son’s escape, might put on 
the testimony which had rescued him, Hetty 
shivered and moaned, hiding her hot face 
in her hands as though the mocking 
sceptical faces which she saw in imagina- 
tion were actually fixed on it ; and telling 
herself with almost passionate vehemence 
that it would be absurd, impossible, for 
anyone to expect a girl in her situation to 
speak out now, and ruin all her prospects 
in life by doing so. 

For one thing, George Hamilton would 
never care to marry any woman who had 
put herself in the position of being talked 
of and gossiped about as having been con- 
cerned in so questionable an adventure. 
She knew that well, and, though something 
told her also that in any case all must be at 
an end now, she had enough of her native 
pride and spirit left to desire that their 
parting, if it must be, should be of her 
doing, not his; that she should set him 
free of her own will, not give him the right 
to put her aside at his. 

So, over and over again went the weary 
round of her mind, sometimes losing itself 
in a hali-stupefied maze, sometimes break- 
ing down into passionate weeping, but 
always ° coming round to the same conclu- 
sion, and holding on to it with a firmer 
and more desperate hand. The silence 
which hitherto she had kept for Mrs. Pen- 
treath’s sake and her own ‘she must keep 
now for the latter alone, and to do so she 
must go away at once from the house 
which belonged to the man she was leaving 
to his fate, and to which, if that fate were 
kind to him, he would return. 

With all her heart she hoped that he 
would. She had no wish to injure him 
by her silence. If it had seemed, clear, or 
even probable, to her that by keeping it 
she must inevitably condemn an innocent 
man to shameful punishment, she could 
not, whatever the temptation, have per- 
sisted in it; but it was not so. Hickson 
himself had assured her that the decision 
of a coroner’s jury told for nothing in the 
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subsequent examination beforea magistrate ; 
that all that they were really called together 
for was to find out the cause of death, and 
that, but for the unusual haste with which 
this inquest had been held, the point which 
might have exculpated Captain Pentreath 
would have been foreseen and provided 
against. . 

“ But don’t you take on so, miss,” added 
the kind-hearted butler, blubbering a little 
himself at the thought of his master’s 
situation. “Nobody don’t pay no atten- 
tion to the finding of an ignorant lot o’ men 
like them. Why, you never see such a set 
—little greengrocers and pork-butchers, 
and the like, without an H to their name 
among the whole of ’em. The case is to 
come on before the magistrates to-morrow, 
and they tell me as Sir Thomas Ingle, as is 
a real gent, and come of a good old family, 
miss, is on the bench. The captain will 
only have to call his own witnesses—and 
no doubt as he’s got plenty—to prove his 
being down here that evening, and the 
case will be at an end. You make your 
mind easy about that, miss,” 

And Hetty was trying to do so—trying 
with all her might, telling herself over and 
over again that Hickson must know more 
of such things than she did, and that 
nothing could be more probable than that 
Ernest Pentreath had no need to rely on 
her to prove an alibi for him, nothing 
more quixotic than to sacrifice her own 
reputation simply to strengthen the hands 
of a man who had no slightest claim on her 
generosity, but was, as she also knew, 
guilty in will, if not in deed, of the crime 
for which he had been arrested. 

Tn any case he deserved some punish- 
ment, and a brief period of suspicion and 
detention was no very severe one after all. 
Her penalty was far the hardest—hers, 
which was to leave home, and friends, and 
lover, and go forth into the wide world 
alone on his account. And it must be done 
at once, before Mrs. Pentreath or the vicar 
returned. Such a secret as she had to 
keep could not be kept under the roof 
of a woman so nearly concerned in it 
as the prisoner's mother; neither could 
she look in her lover’s eyes and keep 
it from him; nor affect to give him the 
explanation he had said he should require, 
and withhold the most important part of it. 
Between those who were to be husband 
and wife there could be no half confidences ; 
and with all her would-be security in the 
rightfulness and necessity of her decision, 
she felt only too keenly that, submitted to 





George Hamilton, it would not hold water 
for one second. 

No, her only safety from herself was in 
flight. The remaining question was where, 
or to whom? and it was like a gleam of 
light across her wearied brain and spirit 
worn out by long watching and mental 
conflict, when suddenly there came into her 
mind the thought of one of those relatives 
of her long-lost mother to whom her 
memory had once before turned when 
Captain Pentreath’s persecution first im- 
pelled her to leave his mother’s roof. 

She had never seen any of them since 
her father came down to Deal one day 
when she was a child of nine years ‘old, 
and took her away to live with him; and 
shortly afterwards Mrs. John Thompson 
had returned to India and her husband, 
taking with her their three elder children. 
Now and then, at rather rare intervals, 
Hetty had written to her aunt, and had 
received letters from her, and though most 
of her cousins were too much her seniors 
for there to have been much sympathy 
between them, there was one, the youngest, 
and a girl, for whom in childhood she had 
felt so much affection, that it was a real 
pleasure when, a few months previously, 
this cousin had written to her, saying she 
was married and living at Brixton, and ex- 
pressing a cordial wish that Hetty would 
come and stay with her for a time. Hetty 
had answered the letter very cordially, 
sending “ Cousin Mary” a pretty present, 
and saying how much she should like to 
accept the invitation; but on its being 
communicated to Mrs. Pentreath, such 
decided cold water had been thrown on it, 
that the girl had not liked to press the 
request, and since then nothing more had 
been said upon it. 

Now, however, the case was different, and 
as she got out Mrs. White’s letter and read 
the address, Number Ten, Paradise Villas, 
Brixton, the words stood out before her 
fevered and tear-dimmed eyes, as though 
written by an angel’s hand. 

She would goto Mary. Mary would take 
her in and advise her ; perhaps would keep 
her till she could find some honest means 
of keeping herself, which, with her good 
health and good education, could not be 
difficult ; and with this thought in her mind 
she rose to her feet, and drew back the 
curtains from the window. Outside it was 
already morning, a cold blustering winter’s 
morning, with no suggestion of sunrise in 
the grey leaden sky, no rosy tinge on the 
dark outlines of distant gables, no chirp of 
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early bird to break the dreary silence. 
Even Nature seemed against her in its 
hard unfriendly grimness. Even the tall 
trees seemed to frown at her, and shake 
their leafless boughs in mocking disdain 
for her wretchedness; but at least there 
was light enough to see by, and the un- 
kindness of the surrounding things only 
made her more anxious to be gone, Jaded 
and spent as she was, she had but one 
desire in her tired brain and bruised and 
wounded heart, the desire to escape from 
all these complications, and people who 
had been so cruel to her, and with this 
strong upon her, she began hurriedly and 
noiselessly to change her dress, and to put 
up a few things in a little hand-bag before 
starting on the journey she had before 
her. 

Her clothes, with the exception of those 
she had on, she was obliged to leave 
behind her, also her ornaments—all but a 
tiny pearl cross which Mr. Hamilton had 
given her on one of her birthdays, and her 
own mother’s betrothal-ring. The rest 
had been presents from Mrs. Pentreath ; 
and in leaving her roof thus, she felt as if 
she had forfeited any further right to 
them. What little money she possessed 
was part of a regular allowance paid to her 
quarterly by her guardian from the day 
when that lady told her that she was to be 
her “little companion ;” and to this, there- 
fore, she knew she hada plain right. It 
was only a couple of sovereigns and a few 
shillings ; but that would be enough, and 
more than enough, the child thought, for 
the present emergency ; and having put on 
a black dress under her neat dark-coloured 
Newmarket, and covered her pretty curls 
with the simplest little hat she possessed, 
she slipped quietly downstairs into the 
library, opened one of the long French 
windows, and drawing it to again behind 
her with as little noise as possible, 
departed. 

The tears were running over her cheeks 
as she did so; and, even at the risk of 
being seen, she could not leave the garden 
without making a detour to press her lips 
to the cold rough wood of a rustic bench 
under a lime-tree, where she had passed 
many a happy idle hour in summer days 


gone by. But her resolution was taken, 
and by the time the late-rising servants at 
Guelder Lodge were beginning to creep 
downstairs and set about lighting fires and 
opening doors, Hetty was already in the 
train en route for Brixton. 

Of how she fared in her enterprise, of 
her consternation at finding only an empty 
house where she had hoped for a kindly 
welcome, and of her subsequent wander- 
ings and adventures, in which her youth 
and timidity, her ignorance of London 
streets and utter unaccustomedness to going 
about alone and unprotected, were all so 
many enemies in her path, we have already 
heard in the brief disconnected account 
given by her feeble, faltering lips in Jane 
Thompson’s room, and listened to with 
sympathetic interest by her two cousins, 
But the rest of her story, which we have 
known from the beginning, where she came 
from, what was her trouble, who were the 
people she had been living with, whether 
they had sent her away from them, or 
whether they were still unaware of her 
departure, all these things were still a 
mystery to Jane and her sister, and were 
destined to remain so for far longer 
than they expected. Morning came, and 
Hetty wakened ; but only to high fever, 
wandering, and stupor. Her throat, too, 
seemed so much swollen and inflamed that 
when she did speak, the words were 
scarcely audible ; and greatly alarmed at 
her appearance, Jane sent off the servant 
in hot haste for a doctor, and went herself 
to break the news to her father. 

What time outside every little news- 
paper shop and library were exhibited big 
posters bearing among other huge black- 
| lettered advertisements of exciting events, 
'“The Shooting Case in Albion Street! 
Committal of the Prisoner.” 

At the same moment Mrs. Pentreath 
and the vicar were driving past the 
ironmonger’s shop on their way back to 
Kew. 
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In the course of next Month will be commenced 


A DRAWN GAME, 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE THE DEBT.” 
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